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Abstract 


The Norwegian parliament uses a sequential voting procedure. After some general remarks on 
how the legislature can avoid strategic voting by choosing an appropriate voting order, and an 
exposition of the rules whereby the agenda is determined in this particular parliament, voting 
order manipulation is examined. A manipulative actor tries to bring about voting sequences 
in accordance with his interests, but contrary to the putative will of other actors. An example 
illustrates how manipulation may take place in practice, but it is stressed that the realm of 
manipulation easily escapes empirical analysis. To grasp the different types of manipulation 
in legislative voting, models are needed that are rich in institutional detail. 


1. Introduction 


The susceptibility to strategic voting is a weakness shared by all politically 
acceptable voting procedures (Gibbard, 1973; Satterthwaite, 1975). The 
manifestations, extent and gravity of strategic manoeuvres and manipula- 
tory efforts do, however, vary from one institutional setting to another. 
This article highlights the different types of strategic voting and mani- 
pulation in parliamentary decision-making in Norway. The main aim is to 
clarify the concepts of manipulation and strategic voting, as a first step 
towards a firmer understanding of actual voting behavior in the Storting 
(Parliament). What kind of ‘sophisticated’ strategies is it possible for the 
parliamentarians to choose? Can we expect them frequently to resort to 
some of these strategies? Throughout, answers that emphasize institutional 
details are sought. After some general remarks on how the legislature can 
avoid strategic voting by choosing an appropriate voting order, and an 
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exposition of the rules whereby a voting order is determined, the phenom- 
enon of manipulation is examined. By strategy, skill and deception, an actor 
might bring about voting sequences in accordance with his interests, but 
contrary to the putative will of other parliamentarians. 

The analysis is restricted to manipulation at the roll-call stage, on single 
issues only. The focus on single issues prohibits us from dealing with vote 
trading and logrolling. The focus on voting excludes from consideration all 
kinds of manipulation at earlier stages of the decision process. 


2. General background 


As in most continental European legislatures, the Storting uses a sequential 
voting procedure. This procedure is one of the two main voting schemes 
adopted in western parliaments, the other being the amendment procedure. 
Variants of the latter are for example found in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Switzerland, Sweden and Finland (Ramstedt, 1961; Bjurulf, 1972). The 
amendment procedure will not be discussed here. 

Before we can proceed to the main body of our exposition we must in- 
troduce a number of definitions. To define the sequential procedure, let us 
start with a set of alternatives a1; a2, ..., am to be voted upon individually 
in some specified order until one wins. There are n voters in the legislature, 
divided — usually — into m blocks or parties (m < n). Binary contests are 
set up between single alternatives and subsets of alternatives. Let the voting 
order be aja2 . .. Am. Accordingly, the parliamentarians first vote on a; and 
the alternative set a2, ... am. If a; gets a majority of votes, it is adopted as 
the winning alternative. No more votes need to be taken. If, however, the 
majority decides against a;, the next step is to compare a2 with the set a3, 

..; Am. The voting process terminates if a2 gets a majority. At least one 
more comparison is needed if a2 is defeated. This process proceeds until a 
winning alternative is found. At least one of the alternatives compared at 
the last possible step, i.e. alternatives an—1 and am, has to be the legislature’s 
decision if no other single alternative at earlier stages of the voting process 
have been able to attract a majority. 

A tie-breaking mechanism is regularly required to reach definite results. 
In Norway, a tie-breaking vote is usually given to the chairman of the voting 
body. Furthermore in the Storting, it is not legal to abstain from voting. No 
voter or party can express indifference through abstention. 

If none of the alternatives has a clear-cut majority of first preferences, 
a decision has to be partially based on subsidiary votes, either ex post or ex 
ante. Traditionally, subsidiary voting (ex post) means that a legislator votes 
in favor of his second preference, third preference, etc. after his first pref- 
erence is eliminated. This attitude corresponds to sincere voting in the maxi- 
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max sense: The voter votes directly in accordance with his preference in such 
a way that whenever two alternatives or alternative sets are compared, the 
one containing the alternative highest on the voter’s preference scale is 
chosen. (Cf. Farquharson, 1969: 18; Hylland, 1976: 17—18.) 

It is probably clarifying to note that with maxi-max voting, the successive 
procedure is logically equivalent to a variant of the ‘single transferable vote’ 
(the Hare system). Elimination of alternatives is, however, guided by the 
established order of voting. Thus, if the first alternative does not get a ma- 
jority it is eliminated (not the one with fewest first preference votes). The 
actors who favored this alternative will have their votes transferred. If the 
second alternative in the voting order has a majority of first preference votes 
and transferred votes combined, the alternative wins. Otherwise, the alter- 
native is eliminated, and the votes in favor of it transferred, and so on. 

Ex ante subsidiary voting reflects a strategic attitude. The legislator votes 
for another alternative before his first preference is singled out for voting. 
The aim of strategic voting is to prevent an even worse alternative from be- 
ing adopted by the legislature, i.e. to secure an acceptable outcome given 
that the best outome is unattainable. 

If maxi-max voting is voting directly in accordance with one’s preferences 
over alternatives, strategic voting is voting directly in accordance with one’s 
preference over outcomes. In the latter, sophistication has entered, but not 
necessarily any form of ‘insincerity’. The legislator forecloses the possibility 
that his worst outcome will be chosen if everyone sticks to maxi-max voting. 
To facilitate success in strategic voting, the voter should take into account 
information about others’ preferences and possible strategies. 

Under the Anglo-American amendment framework, it is possible for a 
party to vote in favor of its worst alternative at one stage of the voting pro- 
cess, to give one’s most preferred alternative the best possible chances for 
survival at later stages.’ Under the sequential method, and as long as a 
voting order is specified, no voter in the Storting can gain by voting in favor 
of a worst alternative or against a best alternative. In this sense, then, it is 
impossible to gain by voting contrary to one’s preferences. The reasons are 
obvious: As soon as an alternative gets a majority of votes, it becomes the 
legislatures decision. If an actor feels that this outcome is the worst possible, 
he will of course oppose it. Likewise, if one believes that the alternative be- 
ing voted on is the best possible, it always hurts its chances to vote against 
it. These remarks reveal clear limitations to strategic manoeuvres in the se- 
quential context. 

A situation — or collection of individual preferences — can be character- 
ized in terms of the shape of the actors’ preference curves. A set of pref- 
erence curves is single-peaked if the alternatives can be ordered on an axis 
such that each preference curve is either monotonicly increasing, 
monotonicly decreasing, or sloping upward to a particular point and then 
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sloping downward. A weakening of this condition is reasonable. Thus, a set 
of preference curves is said to be semi-single-peaked if there exists an order- 
ing of the alternatives on an axis such that ‘a majority of the preference 
curves slope downward to the left of a given alternative, ax, and a majority 
(but not necessarily the same curves) slope downward to the right of that 
alternative’ (Niemi, 1983: 264). The median alternative of the situation, and 
hence the true majority winner, is ax. 

The ordering ajazasaz of Figure 1 generates semi-single-peaked 
preferences, with a3 as the median alternative. It is not possible to rearrange 
the alternatives along the horizontal axis to yield single-peakedness. 

There may be no particular reason to expect legislators’ preferences 
generally to be (nearly) single-peaked. Furthermore, their preferences can 
seldom be definitely determined. However, a close look at the general 
debate and voting on single issues in the Storting over the last years, leaves 
us with the impression that the actors’ preferences regularily are single peak- 
ed (or probably semi-single peaked on some issues).” I will not dwell on the 
reasons for this seeming unidimentionality, especially as long as it is not a 
well-documented finding. I will only mention one relevant explanation, due 
to Shepsle (1979). Parliaments regularly implement institutional ar- 
rangements that force the legislators to approach and consider political 
questions successively in relative small and separate parts — dimension by 
dimension, so to speak. For historical reasons, the decision processes of the 
Norwegian parliament are strongly fragmented and detailed.’ 

An important point to note is that an ordering that creates at least semi- 
single-peaked preferences can also be utilized to establish a voting order that 
is appealing both from a theoretical and political point of view. Thus, a me- 
dian voting order is adopted if the alternative put up for voting at a given 
step always is one of the extremes (according to the underlying ordering that 
generates single-peakedness or semi-single-peakedness) among the remaing 
alternatives. By using a median voting order, the median alternative will be 
adopted as the decision of the voting body. The voters will stick to sincere 
voting in the maxi-max-sense. A detailed proof of essentially this result, 
restricted to single-peaked preferences, is given by Aanund Hylland (1976: 
29ff.).* I provide a short sketch of proof in the appendix. 

It should be noted that perfect information is required to establish a me- 
dian voting order, but such requirements are not central to the discussion 
of strategic choices. As long as the voting order is the median order, the me- 
dian alternative wins irrespective of each voter’s degree of information and 
knowledge about others’ preferences. The outcome of maxi-max voting can 
easily be figured out. Furthermore, every voter can easily recognize that tur- 
ning away from maxi-max voting worsens one’s own position. 

If the median is voted upon too early, the outcome of the voting process 
becomes dependent on the voter’s attitudes toward strategic voting. The 
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8, ap a5 a, ALTERNATIVES 


Figure 1. Five parties of about equal size, four alternatives, and semi-single-peaked preferences 
generated by the ordering a1a2a3a4. Alternative a3 is the majority winner. 


median alternative will be defeated if the actors stick to sincere voting in the 
maxi-max sense. The median may, however, be reached through strategic 
voting (and will certainly be reached if everyone acts strategically). Notice 
that it is only when voters are assumed to use maxi-max strategies that the 
voting order really is critical. The sequential method otherwise allows any 
coalition containing a majority of voters to bring about any outcome of its 
choice by concerted action, because decisions at every stage are made by ma- 
jority vote (cf. Rasch, 1986: 12). 

The situation depicted in Figure 1 illustrates the point. Assuming voting 
order a3a1a2a4, sincere voting in the maxi-max sense leads to alternative a4 
as the legislature’s decision. Three of the parties, however, prefer a3 to a4. 
By anticipating the decision on the last stage, party 1 can vote strategically 
at the very first stage of the voting process, thereby establishing a majority 
in favor of the median a3. (Alternative a; cannot be reached strategically.) 
Thus, the fate of the median depends on the strategic attitude (and in prac- 
tice, the cohesion) of one of the parties. 


3. Manipulation 


To show how manipulation may occur in the sequential voting context, 
assume that the voting order is fixed, and not based on the extremity re- 
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quirement mentioned earlier. Imperfect information then makes mani- 
pulatory strategies tempting. Suppose Table 1 depicts the preferences of the 
legislative parties, and we select agaia2a3as as the voting order. Further- 
more, in our scenario, only the preference scales of parties 3, 4 and 5 are 
known by everybody (e.g. through preparatory committee work). No one 
knows anything more than the first preferences of parties 1 and 2 (except 
each of the parties themselves). The situation offers the two parties three op- 
tions: (I) to reveal subsidiary preferences concerning alternatives a3 and as, 
(II) to refuse to signal anything about their true preference scales, and (III) 
to misrepresent preferences by indicating that as is a better alternative than 
a3 (cf. the true scale where a; is the better one). The two last options belong 
to the realm of manipulation.> By deliberate distortion of preferences, party 
5 may be lead to believe that as will be the winner of the voting process. Con- 
sequently, maxi-max voting is chosen. Unfortunately, as the true preference 
scales of all the parties tell us, when alternatives a3 and as are compared at 
the last stage of the voting process, a3 gets a majority of 98 votes. By not 
revealing preferences, the manipulator can create an uncertainty, which also 
may mislead others to vote contrary to their putative will. However, by 
strategic voting at the first stage, party 5 could have brought about the me- 
dian, a4, as the decision — a result preferable to a3. Thus, in the context of 
the sequential method, to manipulate is not only to misrepresent 
preferences, but to do this in a way that make others behave contrary to 
their putative will.® 


Table 1. Five parties (155 voters) with single-peaked preferences over five alternatives. (Last 
row: party size.) 


Party 1 Party 2 Party 3 Party 4 Party 5 Social preference 
ar a2 a3 a4 as a4 

a2 ai a4 a3 a4 a3 

a3 a3 as as a3 as 

a4 a4 a2 a2 a2 a2 

as as ay ay ai a1 

4 26 2 66 57 = 155 votes 


To sum up, we have outlined three possible voting strategies when the 
voting order is fixed: 


1. Sincere voting in the maxi-max sense, or (ex post) subsidiary voting, in 
which the voter votes directly in accordance with his preferences over 
alternatives. 
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2. Strategic voting, or ex ante subsidiary voting, in which the voter uses skill 
to determine an action that secures a best possible outcome in his own 
view. This kind of voting does not involve ‘insincerity’. 

3. Manipulation, in which deception is used as a means of influencing 
others’ voting behavior. The Manipulator sticks to sincere voting in the 
maxi-max sense or strategic voting, thereby voting directly in accordance 
with one’s preferences over alternatives or over assumed outcomes. 


Empirically it is easy to check for instances in which strategic voting 
possibly (and successfully) is used in the Storting, even without any infor- 
mation on the parliamentarians’ preferences at all. We can simply count in- 
terrupted voting sequences, i.e. where the last stage is not reached. Further 
investigation of these situations can tell us whether or not strategic 
maneouvring has taken place. Examinations of legislative voting over the 
last 15 years,’ leaves us with very few interrupted voting sequences. None 
of them shows that strategic voting has been important in bringing about 
the result. On the contrary, these are cases in which an alternative has a ma- 
jority of first preference votes. The majority alternative thus is adopted 
regardless of the minority’s attitude towards strategic voting. However, ex 
ante subsidiary voting is worth considering in these cases-because it is the 
only means the minority can use to signal subsidiary support of the winning 
alternative through voting.® 

Still it is possible that there is ex ante subsidiary voting in the Storting, 
i.e. which is not successful in influencing the decisions. However, J have not 
found any example in which parliamentarians (i) in the preparatory commit- 
tee or in the general debates argue for an alternative, say ax, as the best one, 
and (ii) then vote in favor of another alternative — a minority alternative 
— before ax is voted on. 

In conclusion, strategic voting, or more precisely ex ante subsidiary 
voting, is almost nonexistent in the Norwegian parliament. We are left with 
maxi-max voting as the common practice. Furthermore, we can be quite 
sure that this marked tendency towards sincere voting hides no deceptive 
manoeuvring. When the voting order is fixed, the parliamentarians simply 
vote directly in accordance with their preferences over the alternatives at 
hand. There is no need for manipulation to bring about maxi-max voting, 
just as any deceptive efforts to bring about strategic voting are very unlikely 
to succeed, and, therefore, not worth trying. 

Given that maxi-max voting is a fact in the Storting, the parliamentarians 
need not necessarily establish median voting orders to get median alter- 
natives accepted as legislative decisions. The only requirement for reaching 
the median, whenever this alternative exists, is to single it out for voting at 
the last stage of the voting process. This, I suppose, serves an additional im- 
portant purpose for legislators: the voting process does not terminate until 
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a vote is taken on every feasible alternative. It should, however, be noted 
that in some cases it may be easier to guess the spectrum along which voters’ 
preferences are single-peaked (or nearly so) than to guess which alternative 
is the median one. 

No matter what voting strategies are chosen, establishing a (fairly) good 
voting order remains the heart of the matter. Are there any guidelines avail- 
able to the parliamentarians? The next section is devoted to the question of 
manipulation of the voting order. 


4. Voting order manipulation 


The parliamentarians operate within well-defined contexts. The relevant in- 
stitutional details concerning voting order formation are stated in several in- 
formal rules or norms. In practice, we will find a certain degree of consensus 
around these voting rules, but it is a fragile consensus built on limited and 
vague knowledge. The consensus often breaks down when it comes to inter- 
pretations and actual use of the rules. The only written guideline on these 
matters is the statutory phrase that one should order the alternatives 
‘logically’.? I have analyzed situations where the legislators have disagreed 
on the choice of an appropriate voting order, and the following voting rules 
seem to summarize the practice that is followed:'° 


Rule I (extremity): 
At each voting stage, the most extreme alternative is singled out and then 
voted on. 


We note that the most extreme alternative is to be searched for. There are 
four substantial interpretations of extremity in Storting voting. 


Interpretation I’: 

The extremity question is settled on basis of first preference support. The 
most extreme alternative has the fewest first preference votes.'! (With 
maxi-max voting, this interpretation makes sequential voting logically 
equivalent to the single transferable vote system.) 


Interpretation IT: 

The extremity question is settled on basis of status quo comparisons, i.e. 
the most extreme alternative exhibits the clearest conflict (or potential 
conflict) with the status quo or is the most deviant from it. 


Interpretation IIT: 
Every alternative is compared with the alternative originally proposed or 
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supported by the government. Extremity is then understood as divergence 
from governmental views. 


Interpretation IV: 

Proposals from the preparatory committee (majority) are seen as an- 
choring points. Extremity is then understood as divergence from commit- 
tee (majoritarian) views. 


The above interpretations can also be used to reach median voting orders. 
However, in contrast to the earlier discussion, in which a median voting 
order was based on knowledge of every actor’s preferences, none of the 
above interpretations directly depends on the use of preferences. It is indeed 
possible to construct voting orders in accordance with the Stortings’s 
extremity-interpretations without any information about preferences at all. 
This is not necessarily a drawback. On the contrary, because it is difficult 
— and sometimes even impossible — to decide what preference scales the 
legislators hold, it would be advantageous to bypass any references to 
preferences at all in formulating the voting order. Of course, a supposition 
is that there are theoretically attractive voting rules and practices to lean on 
instead. 

The three voting rules left are related to the extremity rule in one way or 
another. This is most clearly seen in budgetary voting. 


Rule 2 (budgetary voting): 

In budgetary voting, each alternative implies certain specific expen- 
ditures, allocations of funds, etc. In these situations, the underlying 
ordering corresponds to a monetary scale for increasing or decreasing 
sums of money. At each voting stage, one of the two most extreme pro- 
posals on the monetary scale is singled out for voting. (The zero option, 
saying that no money is to be appropriated, is often regarded as some 
kind of status quo alternative.) 


This rule leaves a choice between two extreme alternatives at each voting 
stage, and is thus closer to the conception of median voting orders. 
However, no information about preferences is required at all. An alter- 
native’s position in the voting order is guided solely by its reference to the 
underlying monetary scale. (In practice, debates are sometimes caused by 
difficulties in adjusting the alternatives to the monetary scale, and by the 
problems raised in choosing between two equally admissible extreme alter- 
natives. As far as I can judge, these debates are never settled with references 
to preference patterns.) 
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Rule 3 (status quo proposals): 

If a status quo proposal exists, this proposal is singled out for voting at 
the first stage of the voting process (or at the second stage if a postpone- 
ment proposal also exists). 


The purpose of this rule is not to establish an entire voting order, but to 
locate the position of status guo proposals. When only three alternatives are 
considered by the parliamentarians, this rule can clearly determine an 
unambiguous voting order among them. 


Rule 4 (postponement): 

Proposals of postponement are singled out for voting before any other 
proposals. (If more than one such alternative exists, the most extreme 
postponement proposal is to be voted upon first. This extremity require- 
ment is, however, in practice rather imprecise.) 


Again, no reference is made to preference patterns. Moreover, it is hard to 
believe that any voting order based on rule 4 generally will correspond to 
underlying orderings that generate (semi)single-peaked preferences. 
Postponement proposals probably more often than not tend to be com- 
promise alternatives, i.e. the postponement view lies between (two) conflict- 
ing blocks. Postponement alternatives often balance opposite alternatives. 
This kind of argument is not generally relevant when discussing the three 
other voting rules. Each of the latter is more likely than not to establish 
voting orders in accordance with a median voting order. 

Before returning to manipulation, we ought to mention that a President 
elected by the Storting has the responsibility to propose the voting order. 
Generally, this does not cause any problems. The proposed voting order is 
almost always followed. But from five to ten times a year, protests are 
voiced by some of the parliamentarians, and a vote is taken between two 
possible voting orders. (I have not found any cases of the proposal of more 
than two voting orders.) In voting upon the voting order, the majority of 
legislators are given the ultimate power to settle disputes on the question. 
I will call this a pre-voting game. ; 

Several strategies can be chosen in pre-voting games. One involves 
relating the actual voting order problem directly to the set of voting rules. 
This yields a sincere strategy. Actions based on mere rules can, however, 
lead to less than satisfactory results from the point of view of a majority. 
Another sincere strategy would be to search and argue for a voting order 
that leads to an outcome that is thought to be the true majority winner. This 
strategy requires that the voting rules are understood as ‘loose rules’ or 
general guidelines and nothing more. 

However, a vast amount of manipulation is possible in pre-voting games, 
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and I will discuss a few of the more important possibilities. (The complex 
theme of manipulation through creation of new alternatives or withdrawal 
of proposals is not treated here.) An important point with regard to pre- 
voting games, is that the traditional phrase concerning manipulation, i.e. 
‘voting not in accordance with one’s (true) preferences’, is defective, if not 
downright misleading. In the pre-voting game, only two alternatives exist. 
No legislator or party can ever gain by voting contrary to their wishes. The 
crux of manipulation is to mislead others, thereby making them vote con- 
trary to their own preferences or against their putative wills. 

There are essentially three different types of actions aimed at influencing 
others’ behavior, whereby an actor can affect the degree and quality of in- 
formation in a legislature. !* The most straightforward instance of deception 
in pre-voting games is /ying, the communication of deliberate entruths. The 
untruths include one’s own preferences, application of voting rules, and 
sometimes both. Lying is, however, a dangerous strategy, especially in an 
open parliamentary context: 


Pervasive though it may be, deliberate lying is subject to a most potent constraint, viz., the 
prospect of getting caught in the act. (Goodin, 1980: 40-41). 


Each legislator has to incorporate the risk of publicly being held responsible 
for utterances and voting behavior in the Storting after the decision is made. 
Consequently, secrecy, i.e., withholding important information needed to 
locate and adopt the majority winner, is a much safer strategy. If released, 
the suppressed information would have affected the behavior of others in 
undesirable directions from the manipulator’s point of view. Propaganda 
as the third main deceptive approach in pre-voting games, is characterized 
by the spread of relatively accurate, but crucially incomplete and biased in- 
formation. Only favorable pieces of information are focused and com- 
municated, and the important point that distinguishes a propagandist from 
a secretive legislator is that the latter withholds embarrassing or unfavorable 
information, while the former disseminates favourable statements concern- 
ing preferences and application of voting rules. 

Who is the manipulator in pre-voting games? The first possible candidate 
is the President. In the Storting (and each of the two chambers involved in 
legislative voting, namely the Odelsting and the Lagting), the President has 
both political and non-political duties. Proposing a voting order can be 
placed somewhere in between. A President does not participate in the 
political debates or in preparatory work on issues. However, he or she has 
the responsibility for organizing the day-to-day work and routines and has, 
moreover, a tie-breaking vote in pre-voting games. Given that credibility is 
one of the most important resources of a President, manipulation 
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becomes an extremely risky strategy, and, consequently, a rather unlikely 
one. 

Second, a minority can choose to manipulate. For instance, a party might 
successfully prevent the loss of their first preference by manoeuvres at the 
pre-voting stage. In my opinion, this is the typical manipulator. 

The third kind of manipulator worth consideration is, strange as it may 
seem, a majority of the parliamentarians. Different voting orders can pro- 
duce different winning coalitions without changing the winning alternative, 
and a majority thus sometimes has the opportunity to affect both the size 
and membership of the winning coalition through a voting order decision. 
The underlying assumption, of course, is that the voting rules can be delib- 
erately utilized as coalition ‘builders’, even though the resulting ‘winners’ 
do not constitute a coalition in the strict sense. 

The following example illustrates how manipulation may take place in 
practice. On the 11th of January 1973, the Odelsting!? debated and decided 
on a proposed new law of compensation for expropriation.'* Without going 
into too much detail, the alternatives considered here concerned only one 
article of the law. The Conservatives, the Agrarians, and most of the Chris- 
tians (all of them named party 1 here) favored the status quo. This first 
preference was not formulated as a proposal. Labour (party 3) wanted a 
totally new — ‘radical’ — formulation of the article, whereas the Liberals 
(party 2) favored a minor change in the present article. The situation is 
depicted in Table 2. 


Table 2. A situation in the Odelsting (11th of January 1973). N = 92 voters. 


Party 1 Party 2 Party 3 
Conservatives, Liberals Labour 
Agrarians, Liberals 

37 voters 13 voters 42 voters 
a a2 a3 

a2 a3 ? 

a3 a ? 


We can be quite sure that the preference scale of party 2 was aza3a1, 
because they voted in favor of a3 after a2 was eliminated. Party 1’s 
preference scale is not as easy to ascertain. The preferences were not reveal- 
ed through voting, but both the general debate on the law and the voting 
order debate indicate that a3; was the last choice of the block. The 
preferences of party 3 were in no way revealed through the voting process. 
The spokesmen of the party never indicated any ordering of status quo (a1) 
versus a2. 
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The President proposed the voting order a3a2a;, whereas representatives 
of the Labour party proposed aza3ai instead. The pre-voting game ter- 
minated with a vote between the two proposed voting orders, where the 
Labour party proposal to single out a2 first, got a majority of 51 votes (out 
of 92). Maxi-max strategies were chosen by legislators later on, and a3 
defeated a; on the second (and last) stage of the voting process. 

It is likely that party 3’s true preference scale was a3a2a1. If this is correct, 
it means that party 3 views a considerable change as preferable to a minor 
change, which in turn is preferable to status quo. Assuming these prefer- 
ences, a2 is the median alternative and the ‘true’ majority winner. How 
could party 2 support party 3 in the pre-voting game, thereby securing a 
voting order leading to a3 instead of a2? The answer probably lies within the 
realm of manipulation. 

If party 3 acted in a manipulative fashion, the manipulation was aimed 
at affecting the voting behavior of the Liberals. The manipulators could 
lean on a twofold manoeuver: first, hiding one’s second preference, and, 
second, to try to convince the other legislators that rule I (extremity rule) 
was not applicable to the situation. Through party 3’s secrecy party 2 prob- 
ably was made to believe that voting order a3a2a; would lead to a; as the 
majority winner.!° 

It has probably occurred to the reader that the preceding example has an 
unmistakable speculative flavour, that the instance reported is not a definite 
case of manipulation in Storting voting. This is by no means accidental. It 
is the very nature of manipulatory politics, that it is power executed in the 
dark. It is the ‘ugliest face of power’ to use Goodin’s expression, — a face 
that easily and regularly escapes detailed examination. If the interference by 
the manipulator is not deceptive and unknown to the victims (and the rest 
of us), then what one has is not manipulation in the proper sense of the 
word. Accordingly, we can gain some insight by examining all the pre- 
voting games in the Storting, but we cannot by this direct empirical ap- 
proach hope to determine the frequency of manipulation in parliamentary 
voting. Further work has to be directed towards the study of the institu- 
tional framework within which the legislators act. Empirically, we can only 
shed light on the extent of manipulation in this indirect manner, After 
outlining the possible deceptive strategies in voting situations, our next 
problem would be to connect possibilities and cost-benefit assessments. 
There are certain rewards and costs connected with each of the available 
manipulatory strategies. Through this kind of data on institutional incen- 
tives and biases, we are hopefully led to propositions about the extent of 
manipulation.!® By looking for manipulation per se, it is not likely that we 
will succeed. 
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5. Conclusion 


The realm of manipulation easily escapes empirical analysis. Instances of 
deception can only accidentally be revealed and studied. To grasp the dif- 
ferent types of manipulation in legislative voting, models are needed that are 
rich in institutional detail. 

In the Norwegian parliament, where the sequential voting procedure is 
used, manipulation cannot merely be understood as misrepresentation of 
preferences or voting contrary to one’s preferences (as often claimed in the 
literature on manipulation of voting procedures). The manipulator does not 
vote contrary to his preferences but tries in different ways to mislead other 
voters so that they vote contrary.to their putative interests and preferences. 
The part of the voting process in which a manipulator is most likely to suc- 
ceed is while the voting order is being determined. After the voting order 
is fixed, manipulatory manoeuvers are extremely unlikely, as indicated in 
the wake of the results in the first sections of the article. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. examples from Sweden discussed in Bjurulf and Niemi (1978). For sophisticated voting 
in the U.S. Congress, see, e.g., Enelow and Koehler (1980). The amendment method is one 
of pairwise comparisons. The winner of one comparison always meets the next alternative 
in the voting order. The alternative that wins the last or (n—1)th poll is adopted. 

2. It should be noted that generally there are very few situations in the Storting where (i) more 
than two alternatives exist on an issue, and (ii) no alternative has a majority of first 
preferences. For example, in the parliamentary year 1981—82, a total of 1159 voting deci- 
sions were made. In 17% of the situations, more than two alternatives existed. However, 
there were only 14 cases, or 1.2% of the total, where both (i) and (ii) above apply. It should 
also be noted that the number of ‘complex’ voting situations was higher this year than 
usually. With regard to the 14 complex cases mentioned, neither preparatory documents 
nor debates leave any signs of violation of single-peakedness. Examination of a broad 
subset of complex voting situations from other periods after 1967 give the same impression. 

3. This is especially true with regard to the budgetary decisions. In the parliamentary year 
1981-82, about half (550) of the voting decisions concerned details of the national budget. 
(Eleven of the 14 complex voting situations were budgetary.) The pedantic practice on ap- 
propriations is commonly seen as a heritage from the union of Norway and Sweden, where 
the Storting used the budgetary powers as a means of controlling the governing Swedish 
King. 

Laws are also regularly decided article by article, or chapter by chapter, which of course 
means that problems are approached successively and in separate parts. For example, if we 
return to the parliamentary year 1981—82, there were 79 passages of new laws, changes in 
existing laws, etc. (the Odelsting), and a total of 213 ‘subdecisions’. In one of the cases, 
the law was passed after 16 separate votes (with more than two alternatives in only one of 
the 16 voting situations). 

4. Aanund Hylland’s theorem is the following: ‘Suppose that the sequential procedure is 
used, in such a way that the alternative put up for voting at a certain step is always one 
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of the extremes among the remaining alternatives. (Extremity is again taken in the sense 
of the linear ordering underlying the single-peakedness of the situation.) Then sincere 
voting in the maxi-max sense gives a collective equilibrium and leads to the adoption of the 
median alternative.’ (Hylland, 1976: 29.) 

The result corresponds to conclusions drawn by Miller (1977; proposition 5) and 
McKelvey and Niemi (1978; corollary 1) among others. More broadly the theme is exten- 
sively discussed in the literature, for instance under the heading ‘order-of-voting effects’ 
(Bjurulf and Niemi, 1981). 


. This bears some resemblance to the deceptive strategies discussed by Brams and Zagare 


(1977) with respect to the plurality procedure (see also Rasch, 1985: 8 ff.). 


. Manipulation usually means deliberate distortion of one’s own preferences. Thus, a voting 


method is said to be manipulable if there are occasions on which an actor can bring about 
a desired outcome by reporting false preferences through voting. 


. I have collected roll-call data from 1967-84. Cf. note 2. 
. On July 12, 1968, two parliamentarians from the socialist party voted ex ante subsidiary. 


They voted in favor of a postponement proposal — their second choice — before their own 
proposal was singled out for voting. However, because there was a majority with postpone- 
ment as first preference, the second stage (with the socialist proposal) was never reached. 
The justification of the ex ante subsidiary strategy given by the socialists themselves was 
that they wanted to signal their second choice explicitly — through voting. To signal the 
best choice through voting was not possible given the voting order with the majority alter- 
native first. r 


. See STORTINGETS FORRETNINGSORDEN (Statutes) § 43: Each alternative is to be 


voted on in logical order. The meaning of ‘logical order’ is stated nowhere, and is, natural- 
ly, a standing controversy. 

Data from the same periods as mentioned in note 2 (and 7). The only written advices to 
the parliamentarians are two pages in a book from 1935 (by V. Haffner), where the four 
rules I have extracted empirically also are mentioned. 

With reference to Denmark, Bjurulf and Niemi observe only a few instances in which more 
than two alternatives are voted upon, but ‘in these few instances the unmistakable tendency 
was first to eliminate those alternatives with the least first place preferences’ (1978: 19). The 
case of Storting voting is not that easy. Lack of empirical illustrations did, however, pro- 
hibit Bjurulf and Niemi from drawing any conclusions concerning voting order formation 
in Norway. 

Cf. Chapter 2 in Goodin 1980: ‘The politics of lying’, where four deceptive strategies are 
outlined (lying, secrecy, propaganda, and information overload). 

This is one of the chambers with regard to the passage of laws, i.e. the first in the decision 
process. 

Bjurulf and Niemi (1978) reported that they could only find one situation where more than 
two alternatives were voted on, ‘despite a total of more than 1000 roll calls’ (p. 19). They 
analysed the period 1969-74. I do not know whether my example is the situation they refer- 
red to, because other situations in fact are available for examination in the same time 
period. 

Party 1 had at least two strategic counter-moves available; neither of which they resorted 
to. On the one hand, they could obviously have chosen to vote strategically (ex ante sub- 
sidiary) at the first stage where a2 was singled out for voting, thereby securing the adoption 
of a2. On the other hand, they could have formulated a, as a status quo proposal. By rule 
3 the voting order would have been a;a243, which probably is a median voting order under 
the circumstances. This voting order leads to a2 as the majority winner. 

For example, what game structure do the incentives add up to in a specific type of situation 
where manipulation at the pre-voting stage is possible? If the result is a n-person Prisoners 
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Dilemma game, with manipulation as the non-cooperative strategy, manipulation is pro- 
bably rendered rather likely, whereas, conclusions based on a n-person Assurance game 
would have been different regarding the likelihood of manipulation. 
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Appendix 


Result: With a fixed median voting order, every voter will stick to sincere voting in the maxi- 
max sense, which leads to the adoption of the true majority alternative (median) by the voting 
body. 


The concepts are defined in the main text. Let the parties 1, ..., m have semi-single-peaked 
preferences over alternatives ai, ..., am (mM > 3). No plateaus on the preference curves are 
allowed. For simplicity, the number of voters is assumed to be odd. 


Proof: Let ai, ..., 4m be the chosen median voting order, which means that a; — an ‘extreme’ 
alternative — is voted upon first. 


I. Ifa, is the median alternative, a majority of the voters has a; as their first preference alter- 
native. Thus, a; is of course adopted. 

II. On the other hand, if the median is contained in the set (a2, ..., Am), a1 will be defeated. 
To show this, let us consider the following possibilities: 

(1) a; is clearly defeated if every voter uses maxi-max voting. A majority has some other 
alternative as their top preference. 

(2) The only way to make a; the decision, is through strategic voting. However, since 
preferences are semi-single-peaked, a majority has the median or some alternative to 
the right of it as their first preference. To them, maxi-max voting is preferable; there 
is no incentive to turn to strategic voting. Hence, a majority votes against a1. Some 
voters with first preferences between a; and the median, may have an incentive to vote 
strategically. But these actors are always too few to prevent a decision against a;. In 
addition, there may be some voters with preference tops to the right of the median who 
prefer a; to the true majority winner. But, both alone and together with other voters 
with an incentive to vote strategically, they are too few to alter the result — a decision 
against ay. 

lI. At the next stage of the voting process, a2 is singled out for voting. The above reasoning 
applied to this situation as well. In fact, the process proceeds until a vote is taken between 
the median and some other alternative or subset of alternatives. (Cf. I above). 

IV. So far, unilateral strategic voting is ruled out. What about coordinated strategic voting 
by voters who prefer some other alternative than the median as the decision? Such a coor- 
dinated group must include voters with top preferences both to the right and to the left 
of the median. And the group must constitute a majority. It is immediately clear from the 
definition of semi-single-peakedness that there will be no coordinated majority against the 
median. A majority composed of voters with top preferences both to the left and to the 
right of the median, with a common interest in overriding the median to the benefit of 
another specific alternative — be it to the right or to the left of the median — simply does 
not exist. Thus, this kind of coordinated strategic behavior cannot be expected to show up. 


